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EW YORK CiTy’s Board of Health 
N recently came down on a fraud 
practiced on consumers by certain lo- 
cal packers of beef tongues, corned 
beef, hams, pork shoulders, and other 
cured products. The Board issued a 
regulation that such meats offered lo- 
cally for sale must not contain a pro- 
portion of added water greater than 
10 percent of the weight of the 
meat and must contain absolutely no 
pumped-in gelatin or fat... . Pro- 
voking this regulation was a tech- 
nique for getting buyers of meat to 
pay handsome prices for extraneous 
water and other substances. All 
meats normally contain a considera- 
ble proportion of moisture. Research 
has established the close relation be- 
tween the amounts of water and pro- 
tein normally contained in meat. 
Ordinarily the water does not exceed 
four times the weight of the protein. 
Using this yardstick, the chemists of 
the Federal Meat Inspection Service 
can accurately detect the presence of 
added water. ... Meats cured in 
salt solutions gain in weight and size. 
After such meats are removed from 
the solutions, the packer ordinarily 
lets his meats drain and then smokes 
them down to about their original 
weights or less. Properly cured meats 
should not weigh much, if any, more 
than they weighed before curing. . . . 
When abuse of the practice of pump- 
ing solutions of salt into meats ap- 
peared in the meat trade, especially 
in and about New York City, and use 
of gelatin solutions was introduced, 
Federal meat inspectors checked the 
abuse almost at its inception in fed- 
erally inspectea plants. Control of 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
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reaches plants selling meat from one 
State to another, but not plants sell- 
ing only within a State. Those of 
the latter in New York City not sub- 
ject to control by Federal authorities, 
carried this practice so far as to pro- 
voke complaints which led to action 
by New York health authorities. . . . 
Both local and Federal regulations as 
they stand today are a step toward 
consumer protection. 


OTHTIME is around the corner 
M again. If you want to know 
safe, sure, economical ways of con- 
serving winter woolens, get out your 
April 6, 1936, Consumers’ GuImDE. 
It gives the rules. The facts are still 
good, with one minor change. Ag- 
riculture’s Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, experts in this 
sort of thing, tell us that more recent 
researches give good ground for re- 
ducing—with safety—the number of 
pounds of anti-moth chemicals needed 
to protect a closet full of clothes. 
Instead of 3 or 4 pounds of naphtha- 
lene, paradichlorobenzene, or gum 
camphor to a closet, make the rule 
1 pound to 100 cubic feet of space 
within the closet. 





In any case hang 
in the closet only clean woolens and 
be sure to seal the closet tight after 
you have scattered the moth-proofing 
material. 

OUTH DAKOTA’S Association of 

University Women passes on a 
useful tip to consumer clubs. To 
encourage their library to stock up 
on consumer publications, they have 
been sending for the bulletins and 
books listed in our 
Bookshelf” (see pp. 16 and 17) and 
then turning them over to the li- 
brary with a card catalog made by 
clipping the references from the 
ConsuMErsS’ GuipE and pasting each 


Consumers’ 


one on a library card. Why not give 


your library a hand? 


rom Washington State comes this 
at question: “Is there any 
law to prevent cull potatoes from be- 
ing sold as No. 1, as is being done by 
999 


stores here?” It is illegal to sell mis- 





branded foods both in_ interstate 
commerce and within the State of 
Washington. The former restriction 
is laid down in the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act, the latter in State lay. 
Potatoes labeled as No. 1 grade, 
which do not measure up to that 
standard, are misbranded. It is not 
enough to prove misbranding, of 
course, for consumers to be suspi- 
The Federal 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has carefully defined standards of 
quality for potatoes sold in interstate 


cious of their quality. 


trade. These standards are the yard- 
sticks which the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration uses in meas- 
uring the accuracy of grade labels on 
such potatoes. Washington State 
consumers who believe they have 
spotted a case of misbranding of this 
sort in the case of an interstate ship- 
ment can notify the nearest office of 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
located in the Federal Office Build- 
ing, Seattle. (A complete list of 
such offices is given in our Sources 
of Information on Consumer Edu- 
cation and Organization.) If the 
potatoes were not sold from an- 
other State, notification can be made 
to the Supervisor of the Division 
of Foods, Feeds, Drugs, and Oils, 
Department of Agriculture, Olym- 
pia. ... <A big boost was given to 
hard-worked inspectors for the Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Administration 
by Secretary Wallace when he com- 
missioned, early this year, graders of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics to act as a kind of supplementary 
inspection force to spot any mis- 
branding of fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles passing from State to State. 
Already reports of better observance 
of labeling requirements are reach- 
ing us. Suspected cases of misbrand- 
ing of these foods can also be re- 
There is a 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


ported to these agents. 


inspector in the same building in 
Seattle. These men inspect only on 
application, and the Department 
charges a fee for their services. 
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PRODUCER GOALS AND CONSUMER GOALS 


"Consumer organizations", says Secretary Henry A. Wallace, 


"will have to work out for themselves a clear understanding 


how their immediate aims differ from those of producer organi- 


zations, but also how and why they must learn to identify their 


ultimate aims with those of producers." 


In this address, 


recently delivered before the Consumers’ Emergency Council 


in New York City, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace goes on to 


N A LARGE country like the United 
States, the democratic will expresses 
itself largely through great organiza- 
tions. Most Americans, therefore, 
believe simultaneously in corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and farm or- 
ganizations. They believe in these 
great organizations even though at 
one time or another each type of 
organization has abused its power. 
The corporate form of organiza- 
tion has made it possible for hun- 
dreds of thousands of individuals, 
over long periods of time, to cooper- 
ate together, to hire labor, build fac- 
tories, distribute goods, and make 
profits. The corporate powers were 
obtained from government and re- 
sults on the whole have been good, 
although the abuses have been many. 

Organized labor and agriculture 
have arrived on the scene more re- 
cently and on the whole have been 
somewhat less successful in obtain- 
ing Federal power with which to 
determine price, wages, and produc- 
tion policies. Both organized agri- 
culture and organized labor have at 
times, in their use of collective 
power granted in part by the Fed- 
eral Government, shocked the gen- 
eral public in somewhat the same 
way as the corporations. It is in- 
evitable that the different organized 


define those common ultimate aims 


groups will fail at times to judge 
accurately as to their rights and 
duties. But in spite of all mistakes, 
the general public as a whole be- 
lieves in corporations, farm organiza- 
tions, and labor organizations. 
What about consumer organiza- 
tions? Thus far they have had very 
little effect on either State or Federal 
legislation. In young nations, and 
especially in times of falling prices, 
the producer organizations trying to 
get more income for farmers, for la- 
boring men, or for business men, can 
make a much stronger appeal than 
Most 
of us have done much more think- 
ing about the earning of money than 
the spending of money. We are 
producer-minded, not 


the consumer organizations. 


consumer- 


minded. But all of this can change 
very rapidly in case the cost of living 
should rise another 20 or 30 points. 

Beginning about the year 1910 and 
continuing on until the Great War 
absorbed our attention, the consum- 
ers of the United States talked and 
fought a great deal about the high 
cost of living. “H. C. L.” was a 
favorite term in the metropolitan 
newspapers of the day. The con- 
sumers were not effectively organized 
but instinctively they were gradually 
arousing themselves to battle. Un- 
organized consumers have a _ blind 
and passionate interest in lower 
prices just as unorganized producers 
have a blind and passionate interest 
in higher prices. Beginning in late 


1919 and continuing until 1921, 








“Organized labor and agriculture have arrived on the scene more recently... 
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and 


rapid fall in prices that not only 


there was such a destructive 
were the producing groups tremen- 
dously hurt but the consumers them- 
selves as well. Millions of women 
who protested against high prices in 
the stores, later saw their husbands 
or brothers or fathers suffering from 
unemployment, lower wages, busi- 
ness losses, or farm bankruptcy as a 
result of the price smash of 1921. 
When the day finally arrives that 
consumer groups have bargaining 
power as effective as that of the pro- 
ducer groups, I trust the bargaining 
power will be used with the thought 
in mind that most consumers are 
either themselves producers or are 
closely affected by those who are 
producers. If they keep this in 
mind, they will not strike out in blind, 
passionate fury in such a way as to 
cause themselves in the long run 
more harm than good. It is easy 
for metropolitan newspapers of a cer- 











- +. all of this can change very rapidly in 
case the cost of living should rise another 
20 or 30 points.” 
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tain type to increase their circulation 
and cater to a consumer resentment 
by printing stories which apparently 
behalf of 
which because of their shortsighted 


are on consumers but 


nature can oftentimes cause con- 
sumers within a year the most serious 
trouble. 

I can state this strongly because I 
have seen a corresponding thing take 


place 


groups. 


with respect to producer 
It is easy to preach short- 


Many of 


the business magazines do the same 


sighted goals to farmers. 


thing as far as business is concerned. 
Corresponding processes take place 
in labor. All of this is natural and 
to be expected. But now that both 
producer and consumer organiza- 
tions are becoming more representa- 
tive, more powerful, and more fully 
equipped with State and Federal 
laws to back up their bargaining po- 
sitions, it becomes much more neces- 
sary to think broadly than has been 
the case hitherto. 

For organizations | 
think this means that they will have 
to work out for themselves a clear 


consumer 


understanding how their immediate 
aims differ from those of producer 
organizations, but also how and why 
they must learn to identify their ul- 
timate objectives with those of pro- 
Although they will speak 
on a different front and in a differ- 


ducers. 


ent way, they must speak for pro- 
them in their 
organizations, since everyone who 


ducers and include 
contributes anything of importance 
to our national purposes has both a 
producer’s stake and a consumer’s 
I think con- 
sumer organizations will not only 


stake in the outcome. 


add to their own accomplishment 
help different 


groups to find out how they can work 


but will producer 
together if you who speak for con- 
sumers will keep this larger idea of a 
common national welfare foremost 
in your plans. 

Consumers must realize that lower 


prices of themselves alone, unless 


CONSUMERS’ Guipe 
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. « » there was such a destructive and rapid 
fall in prices that not only were the produc. 
ing groups tremendously hurt but the con. 
sumers themselves as well." 


other things also are brought to pass, 
will not benefit consumer welfare, 
because sometimes lower prices mean 
lower wages and less income for 
farmers and reduced business profits. 
In like manner, producers must real- 
ize that higher prices taken by them- 
selves alone can easily bring about 
a situation where the increased in- 
come to the producer as producer 
will be more than offset by the in- 
creased cost to themselves as con- 
sumers. Suppose, for example, that 
business men were able to raise their 
prices by the process of keeping pro- 
duction materially less than the de- 
mand, that laboring men are able to 
increase their wages by cutting down 
very materially on the hours per 
week, and the farmers are able to 
increase their prices by reducing their 
production. Carried to its logical ab- 
surdity, the combined efforts of the 
three groups might result in a de- 
scending spiral of less and less goods 
produced but with more and more 
money received for the smaller quan- 
tity of goods. If the great produc- 
ing groups were not organized into 
powerful bargaining units with a 
certain amount of control over pro- 
duction, wages, and price, there 
would be no danger of such a de- 
scending spiral. 

But with all groups powertully or- 
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ganized the only force to check the 
descending spiral, if these groups 
press their advantage selfishly, is 
blind consumer resentment such as 
we saw in 1920, or the fear of Gov- 
ernment regulation, or such in- 
ducement to increased productivity 
as results from new technological 
methods. 

It is unfortunate that business men, 
farmers, and laboring men, as well as 
consumers, should think so exclu- 
sively in terms of price and wages 
per hour. A tremendous advance 
will have been made in the national 
psychology when producers fully 
realize that higher prices will not 
solve their problems and when con- 
sumers realize that lower prices will 
not solve their problems. In _pass- 
ing, it should be recognized, of 
course, that the general price level 
should be as steady as possible and 
should promote justice between 
debtor and creditor. Aside 
that, it is important, if we are to 


from 


have an ascending spiral in terms of 
real wages for labor, of real pros- 
perity for agriculture and business, 
to think more and more in terms of 
increased balanced production. It 
is at this point that producer goals 
and consumer goals become identi- 
cal. Only a real increase in the 
total quantities of useful things pro- 





duced can bring any fundamental 
solution of consumers’ problems. 
And for producers this means a 
larger total income in terms of real 
purchasing power, provided the in- 
creased dollars mean more goods and 
jobs to be divided among us all on a 
basis that can be continued year 
after year. 

The formula which seems to me 
best to express the united goal of 
producers and consumers is as fol- 
lows: 

We want increased balanced pro- 
duction of those goods which we all 
need and want at prices low enough 
to pass such increased production 
into consumption, but at prices high 
enovgh to keep such production 
coming without destruction of our 
natural resources or of our demo- 
cratic processes. As a functional 
part of this formula it is obviously 
necessary, either by interindustrial 
planning by business itself, or by co- 
operative planning between business 
and Government, or by Government 
pressure at key spots at the right 
time, to bring about a sufficient dis- 
tribution in the national income so 
that consumer purchasing power will 
more continuously equal producing 
power. Producers’ goods, which 
tend to run ahead of consumers’ 
goods, in times of prosperity, must 





“For consumer organizations | think this means that they will have to work out for themselves a 
clear understanding how their immediate aims differ from those of producer organizations, but 
also how and why they must learn to identify their ultimate objectives with those of producers.” 


not be allowed to run ahead too far. 
The problem of increased produc- 
tion is one of continuous progressive 
balance, not only between such pro- 
ducing groups as business, labor, and 
agriculture but also between what we 
produce and what we consume. 

At the moment, the various groups 
are economically remarkably well 
balanced, although the total na- 
tional productivity is not yet nearly 
as great as it might be and, in my 
opinion, can be within another year 
or two. There is every prospect, if 
we have ordinary weather and no 
unusual disturbance in the way of 
international war, that the produc- 
tivity index of the United States two 
or three years hence will be 20 per- 
cent and possibly 30 percent greater 
than at the present time. If the ex- 
tension of productivity is in the right 
kind of things, the result should be a 
higher standard of living for us all. 
Even though prices go up to some 
extent, we should all be better off 
provided the average annual income 
of the different producing and con- 
suming groups will buy more goods. 

The situation which we face as 
producers and consumers is the pos- 
sibility of converting what otherwise 
might be either a vicious circle or a 
descending spiral into an ascending 
spiral. The ascending spiral is pos- 
sible only when the producing 
groups achieve balance among them- 
selves in their productive capacities 
There 
can be no conflict of opinion between 


and also with the consumers. 


truly intelligent producers and con- 
sumers who have the courage and the 
ability to think of their problems in 
the long run and not from the stand- 
point of short, temporary advantage. 
A particular group driving for a spe- 
cial, preferred position and borrow- 
ing the centralizing power of Gov- 
ernment to attain that position can 
sometimes profit for a short period 
of time. But sooner or later there 
is inevitably a reaction which proves 
destructive to the very group which 
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"A tremendous advance will have been made 
when producers fully realize that higher 
prices will not solve their problems ... 


thought it was getting an advantage. 

In very truth, the most practical 
kind of action both by consumers 
and producers is the action which 
conforms to the formula which I 
have just stated on behalf of the gen- 
eral welfare, the formula of in- 
creased balanced production with 
price, wages, consumer purchasing 
power, savings, taxes, governmental 
expenses, and all the rest appropri- 
ately adjusted from time to time to 
promote that increased balanced 
production in a safe and continuous 
I am more and more con- 
vinced that the groups which recog- 
nize a formula of this type will in the 
long run succeed in their policies and 
that those which do not recognize 
this type of formula will in the long 
run fail. 

There is no magic short cut to bal- 
ance. In obtaining balance the dem- 


way. 


ocratic process of continuous give 
and take is needed week by week and 
year by year. Each particular or- 
ganized group is familiar with the 
technical details of its problems and 
knows of adjustments which must be 
made. If each group in the process 
of making the adjustments which it 
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requires keeps in mind the formula 
for the general welfare, the result is 
certain to be a continuously happy 
one. But I am not suggesting that 
the problem is simple. 

The fitting of all the economic 
parts together into a smoothly func- 
tioning national whole is infinitely 
more complex than fitting the parts 
of an automobile together. In the 
simple society of 100 years ago, when 
most business was conducted with- 
out corporations and when _ there 
were no labor unions or farm organi- 
zations in the modern sense of the 
term, the “‘fitting-together process” 
was done almost automatically with- 
out thought by anybody. But today 
there is continuous thought and ac- 
tion by the management of the dif- 
ferent great corporations, by the 
leaders of union labor, and by the 
leaders of farm organizations. There 
is thought and action by the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

If these great organizations are to 
continue, and nearly all Americans 
want them to continue, it is neces- 
sary that they serve more consciously 
and definitely the general weifare. 
This must be done without abandon- 
ing the democratic process, which 
means that we must have infinitely 
more discussing and conferring than 
we have had in the past. Many of 
our leaders of organized groups in 


CONSUMERS’ Guin; 


the past have taken action againg 
the general welfare simply because 
the people behind them have not 
given sufficient thought to what was 
going on. 

The road ahead of us is long and 
difficult but exceedingly promising, 
To travel into the land of balanced 
abundance, it is essential that we 
have more positive mechanisms for 
the general welfare. We must pro- 
ceed democratically, but we must 
proceed as rapidly and efficiently as 
education and experience show ys 
the way. 

It seems to me that the farm pro- 
gram we have been developing since 
1933 has been more and more point- 
ing the way toward the kind of na- 
tional program which we need. In 
our farm programs we have steadily 
tried to increase the purchasing 
power of farmers for industrial prod- 
ucts and at the same time make sure 
that there is a sufficient supply of 
farm products to take care of nor- 
mal consumptive needs, while at the 
same time the fertility of our soil was 
being protected. In other words, we 
have thought of our farm program 
as a part of a balanced whole. We 
have not wanted to get things for 
farmers which would lead to re- 
prisals later on. 

Most important of all, the objec- 
tives of the program have been real- 








« « « and when consumers realize that lower prices will not solve their problems." 
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‘zed by means of popular representa- 
tion through group action. The 
county farm committees point the 
wav toward the principles of eco- 
nomic democracy in action. These 
men are elected by the farmers and 
interpret to the farmers in terms of 
action the policies which have been 
arrived at as a result of considera- 
tion of national and international 
supply and demand conditions. 

To protect both farmers and con- 
sumers more effectively, I believe it 
is essential that there be added to the 
present program a more definite pro- 
vision for the continuous mainte- 
nance of the ever normal granary, 
which looks toward a more stable 
supply of farm products from year 
to year and a more stable price from 
year to year. No one can foretell 
the weather. Therefore, both farm- 
ers and consumers require that there 
should be a more adequate recogni- 
tion of the need for the use of the 
storage principle in leveling out sup- 
plies and prices. 

No matter how fully the farm pro- 
gram is worked out, and no matter 
how desirous farm people may be to 
furnish an abundance of food to peo- 
ple in the cities, the final result will 
be imperfect unless the people in the 
cities are more definitely organized 
for continuous productive employ- 
ment for all able-bodied people who 
want to work. It is not enough for 
the people in the cities to work for 
fair wages, fair prices, and fair trade 
practices. There must be in addi- 
tion continuous balanced expansion 
of production, and in this expansion 
the consumer goods industries must 
continually keep step with the pro- 
ducer goods industries. 

In all of this it seems to me that 
organized consumers can be a very 
real help. Organized consumers 
should interest themselves in more 
things than merely prices or to re- 
duce the margin of the middleman. 
Those efforts may be useful, so far as 
they go, but other efforts are impor- 


tant, too. You have a larger, more 
positive obligation to yourselves and 
to all of us. 

I am putting before you a real 
challenge which should be easier for 
you to meet than for the specialized 
producers who, their whole life long, 
have confined their attention chiefly 
to getting as many dollars as possible 
for one particular product. As con- 
sumers you necessarily think of many 
products, and you come from many 
walks of life. If you are unable to 
think of the problem as a whole, of 
the methods of bringing about in- 
creased balanced production—then 
who will be able to think more effec- 
tively than you about the problem 
of the general welfare? In you, 
all our economic processes finally 
come to rest. Your desires and your 
ability to buy ultimately determine 
the activities of all the producers. 
Your expressions thus far have been 
chaotic and oftentimes misleading, 
just as producer efforts have too 
much undergone alternating spasms 
of contraction and expansion. 

In conclusion I may say that I am 
convinced organized consumers will 
play a larger and larger part in the 
national scheme of things. In this 
talk I have not endeavored to go into 
the details of the problems facing or- 





. +. we must have infinitely more discuss- 
ing and conferring than we have had in the 
past.” 


ganized consumers but have felt it 
important to impress on their minds 
the necessity of thinking not only 
about specialized consumer problems 
but also the desirability, if real long- 
time welfare for consumers is to be 
attained, of recognizing at all times 
the formula for the general welfare, 
which is increased balanced abun- 
dance attained in such a way that 
we can keep steadily on the upgradc, 
with the excesses of depression and 
prosperity minimized and centering 
always around an increasing produc- 
tion of the things which we really 
need and want. 
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"If real long-time welfare for consumers is to be attained (they must recognize) at all times 
the formula for the general welfare, which is increased balanced abundance centering always 
around an increasing production of the things which we really need and want." 
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A typical street scene in Evansville, Ind. 


FLOOD WATERS 








Retreating before the rising water, flood 


victims look back reluctantly at their abandoned home, realizing that all their 
possessions will be ruined. 


ROWBOAT rocked up and down 
Az the whirling, rushing waters 
of one downtown 
flooded streets one late afternoon at 
the height of the Ohio River flood. 
The 
boatman strained every muscle to 
He had two 
passengers, young men, who were at- 
tempting (with an oar 


of Cincinnati’s 


A cold, raw wind was blowing. 
battle the stiff current. 


to push off 
pieces of houses, window sashes, tops 
of freight cars, counters from stores, 
and store fixtures floating in the 
water. 

“Two more blocks yet’’, called the 
boatman. They had covered about 
three blocks already in incredibly 
slow time. 
dark. 
gers, who were Federal inspectors for 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
had arrived. They had come to help 
in the work of protecting the public 
from flood damaged food and drugs, 
and to keep them from being sold. 
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It was beginning to get 
An hour before, the passen- 


The inspectors had been deep in 
organization Federal, 
State, and local health officers and 
city officials, mapping out a coordi- 


plans with 


nating campaign for protecting Cin- 

There had 
A newspaper 
reporter stated that he had received 
a tip that a certain coffee wholesaler 
was roasting flood-damaged coffee in 
an attempt to recondition and sell it. 

“You can’t get to that plant”, local 
officials said when the Federal men 
had announced that they would look 
into the report themselves. “That 
warehouse is over on the edge of the 
The 
But the in- 


cinnati’s food supplies. 
been a telephone call. 


river. No one will take you. 
current is too swift.” 
spectors had persisted. 

Now they had reached the plant 
and were moving up to the broken, 
open front They rowed 
through the opening in water 8 to 
10 feet deep, calling loudly to attract 
attention. 


door. 


A watchman in high hip 





st ” 


No epidemic of disease 
brought its double punish. 
ment to flood sufferers along 
the Ohio this year. Part of 
the reason was because Food 
and Drug inspectors were 
busy at their job of safe. 
guarding public health from 
the sale of flood-damaged 
products. Directing this work 
is one of the important emer- 
gency jobs laid on the Food 
and Drug Administration 


boots, waving a lantern, appeared on 
the stairway rising out of water more 
than 3 feet deep. The watchman 
denied that anyone else was in the 
plant. But the Food and Drug men 
insisted upon inspection. The watch- 
man waded over to the boat and 
carried the inspec.rrs on his back to 
the muddy and wet stairway. All 
three men went up the dark stairs, 
examining floor after floor. 

On the sixth floor was what the 
inspectors had come to investigate— 


of flood-soaked 
coffee, spread out on the floor. The 


hundreds of tons 
owner, who was “reconditioning” the 
dirty coffee, was running it through 
a roaster—heating it just enough to 
dry it out. 

“What are you planning to do 
with the coffee, after it’s recondi- 
tioned”? the inspector asked. The 
man in charge had not quite decided, 
but he thought maybe he could ex- 
port it, if he was not permitted to 
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sell it in the United States. The in- 
spector took a handful of the dirty 
coffee, put it in a glass, let it settle 
for a minute—and the bottom was 
covered with filth. “Even if that 
coffee was reconditioned, roasted at 





a safe temperature, all who drank it 
would be drinking coffee plus steril- 
ized sewage”, the inspector told the 
The manufacturer agreed 
a total of 120 


owner. 
to dump the coffee 
tons, worth $25,000. 

Other “Government” men besides 
G-men battle for Uncle Sam on dan- 
gerous assignments, as such disasters 
prove. During the recent Ohio and 
Mississippi River floods Federal Food 





and Drug inspectors covered about 
1,000 miles of river front. The 
flood raged from above Marietta, 
Ohio, to Cairo, IIl., where the Ohio 
rushes into the Mississippi. Vast 
areas were also flooded along smaller 
tributaries. Backwater damaged 
farm lands and barns filled with feed. 

Spring thaws usually bring small 
floods to Ohio River towns. But 
the floods of 1937 reached heights 
which were unknown even in the 












WPA workers helped to destroy these flood- 
damaged bags of sugar after they had been 
doused with kerosene. 


In one large flooded city regular city dumps 
and incinerators were either flooded or taxed 
to capacity, so 50,000 tons of unsafe foods 
were hauled out to the country and burned. 


floods of 1927—heights never before 
reached in Weather Bureau record- 
ings. The last 10 or 12 feet rise of 
the Ohio was totally unexpected. 
That is why there was such a tre- 
mendous loss of stocks in wholesale 
establishments in the waterfront 
areas. Huge and small stocks which 
had been safely stored out of the ex- 
pected reach of high water were 
flooded. 

When flood waters go down, left 
behind usually are food supplies in 
which growers, shippers, distributors, 
and manufacturers have large sums 
invested. With flood victims to be 
fed, salvaging these flood-swept pro- 
Some 
foods, hermetically sealed, are us- 


visions may be tempting. 
able. Others, exposed to the ravages 
of dirt, spread by flood waters, are 
risky or dangerous. Policing the 
salvage of such foods (intended for 
interstate shipment) is the function 
of the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration and cooperating local 


officials. When any flood occurs, it 


dispatches inspectors promptly to 
the damaged area. 


Careful judgments must be made 
by these inspectors who must be fair 
to both those financially involved 
and those whose health is involved. 
Some freight cars which had been 
completely submerged during the 
flood at Cincinnati emerged covered 
with silt and slime. Floors were 
caked and gummy from melted sugar 
and flour. One car filled with dried 
navy beans had its door blown off. 
Apparently the beans had been over- 
heated, then water-soaked. They ex- 
panded and swelled. Finally they 
A Federal Food 
and Drug inspector described the 


blew the door off. 


carloads of southern vegetables and 
fruits as looking remarkably fresh 
under their coating of mud. The 
consignee begged to have them sal- 
vaged by washing them in a power- 
ful disinfectant. But they all had to 


20 





along with tons and tons and 
tons of other foods. This particular 
train was pulled out of the city about 
40 miles, closely guarded by special 
officers and National Guardsmen. 
The produce was dumped into an 
abandoned stone quarry and burned. 

In another large city 200 solid 
carloads of perishable foods had to 
be dumped. In other cities from 
200,000 to 300,000 pounds of food 
in warehouses had to be destroyed. 
In still another town, a warehouse 
held 150,000 bushels of wheat for 


milling. Still another storage plant 














had 500,000 bushels of corn on the 
cob ready to be processed. One 
manufacturing plant lost $17,000 
worth of pickles in brine. 

Druggists, too, took a terrific loss. 
A Federal official, after inspecting a 
drug store in West Virginia, reported 
to headquarters: “It is one sorry 


mess—a jumbled mass of the thou- 





sand and one items carried in a re- 
tail drug bottles, 
boxes, jars, all covered with slimy 


store 





cartons, 


mud.” In Louisville, 95 retail drug 


At first 


only the basements were flooded. 


stores were under water. 


Soon the streets were filled with 10 
to 12 feet of water. Next, floating 
debris would quickly smash _plate- 
glass windows. The force of the 
inrushing water would wreck soda 
fountains, counters, furniture, fix- 
equipment. Medicine, 
drugs, medical supplies, and toilet 


tures, and 


preparations would be swept off of 
the shelves. In addition all of the 
fancy and popular stock carried by 
the modern drug store went along 
It was com- 
plete financial loss for all of them. 
Wholesale druggists had huge stock 


with everything else. 


losses in flooded warehouses. 

While recent flood waters were still 
rising the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration in late January sent 30 men 
to Cincinnati to organize their plans 
for condemning unfit food and 
drugs. The major objective was to 
prevent outbreaks of epidemics such 


These flood refugees are waiting to be as- 
signed toa Red Cross camp in the fair grounds. 


10 


as typhoid and dysentery among the 
general public and among the ref- 
ugees. A cooperative arrangement 
was worked out with the United 
States Public Health Service whose 
personnel were engaged in compa- 
rable work, as well as with all other 
Federal, State, and local agencies. 

So extremely acute was the emer- 
gency, all possible assistance in the 
form of manpower was necessary 
from nearby unaffected States. Sev- 
eral State Health Departments lent 
all their available men. The Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Agri- 
culture contributed inspectors, who 
had experienced similar problems in 
their State during floods the year 
before. 

Instructions from headquarters in 
Washington read: “Protection of the 
Children were separated from their parents in 
the frantic, desperate effort to evacuate the 


entire population of many towns and villages 

along the Ohio and smaller streams. This 

little boy is waiting to be claimed. He is 
being cared for in a Red Cross camp. 
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public health demands that fresh 
fruit and foods, and 
medicines in cardboard containers 


vegetables, 


which are not hermetically sealed 
and which have been under flood- 
water, and flour and other commodi- 
ties in bags shall be destroyed. The 
same procedure should be followed in 
the case of screw-top glass containers 
and corked bottles, since experience 
shows that under ordinary circum- 
stances these products are potentially 
dangerous. Products in hermetic. 
ally-sealed glass or tin containers 
may be salvaged by removing the 
labels and washing containers in 
warm soapy water. Follow the 
cleansing treatment by immersion in 
a chlorine solution or other steriliz- 
ing solution approved by the local and 
national health authorities. hy 
Pocketing their instructions Food 
and Drug inspectors left Cincinnati 
to direct the work at all the river 
towns—Louisville, Evansville, Ports- 
mouth, Huntington, and scores of 
others. Each man, like local citi- 
zens, on arriving at his station was 
Like all 


the local citizens he was subjected to 


inoculated against typhoid. 


the same hardships, trials, and incon- 
veniences in personal living. 
Inspectors arriving in Louisville, 


Schools were turned into refugee stations for 
homeless children in many flooded cities. 
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where flood conditions were appall- 
ing, had to be quartered in a theo- 
logical seminary with hundreds of 
other refugees. The Federal men 
slept on the floor on mattresses for 
several days—the best accommoda- 
tions which could be found. They 


spent 2 hours a day, each morning 
and night, getting back and forth 
from their work in the heart of the 
city because transportation was so 
hazardous and difficult. 

Later, when the water had receded 
somewhat, Food and Drug inspectors 
moved into a downtown hotel in 
order to be nearer to the flooded 
warehouse districts where the inspec- 
tion and condemnation work had to 
be rushed. Hotel service meant walk- 
ing up and down seven flights of 
stairs, carring their equipment. Ele- 
vator service was off. There was still 
no heat, light, or water. 

All foods and medicines in stores, 
warehouses, freight cars, and refrig- 
erating plants had to be inspected 
as the waters receded. One of the 
big problems was to find places to 
dump, cover with kerosene, and burn 
such vast quantities of food and drug 
supplies. Scavengers would invari- 


me 


ably attempt to salvage canned goods 
and products in glass containers like 
mayonnaise, pickles, jellies, sirups, 
and peanut butter. Guards would 
have to be stationed around dumps 
to drive them off. 

Every effort was made to impress 
upon the public the dangers in- 
volved. Radio and newspapers car- 
ried warnings. One statement read: 
“Every public-spirited citizen should 
consider himself or herself a commit- 
tee of one to observe food and drug 
traffic. Where he has reason to be- 
lieve questionable material is being 
offered for sale he should immedi- 
ately call the local health officers and 
advise that office of his suspicion. 
The housewife should be particularly 
skeptical of any huckster endeavor- 
ing to peddle foods at a bargain 
price, particularly one that has not 
the neighborhood _ before; 
rather than buy from such a huckster 


visited 






— a 
In a desperate 
workers helped by building a levee near Memphis with 













tlt Ph 


effort to halt the rising water, again WPA 


sand bags. 


Not only homes but the industrial sections of many Ohio 
River cities and towns were under water. The gas house 
and power works at Cincinnati were inundated, cutting off 


gas and electric supplies. 


the housewife should immediately 
call the local health department and 
advise them of the license number 
of the huckster’s car.” 

Responsible food 
manufacturers, retail and wholesale 
food dealers cooperated splendidly 
with public health and food and 
drug authorities, despite the severity 
of their financial loss. Whenever 
it was possible, Food and Drug in- 


storekeepers, 


spectors allowed them to recondition 
some of their stocks. This was per- 
mitted in the case of a shipper of 
large stocks of wheat. He was al- 
lowed to reclaim it and to process it 
for chicken feed. Before it was put 
on the market, however, it had been 
dried and denatured under strict 
supervision. 
inspected for sprouting and ferment- 
ing. Some 200,000 pounds of flour, 
only partially damaged, were per- 
mitted to be salvaged for stock feed 
by being mixed with charcoal. 


It was also carefully 


[Concluded on page 18] 
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“GRADES LIKE THESE HAVE MEANING” 


——dquotes from a recent 
statement by Secretary 
Wallace on the value of 
Government grades to con- 
sumers and farmers 


//-7-HERE was a time when corn was 
corn, wheat was wheat, and 
hay was hay. In recent years more 
and more farmers have learned to 
talk about No. 2 corn as compared 
with No. 5 corn. There are Fed- 
eral standards now for all prin- 
cipal agricultural food and feed 
products. The Department of Ag- 
riculture has established these stand- 
ards. This provides a precise lan- 
guage for trading purposes. Deal- 
ers, processors, and farmers have 
learned to talk that language. Market 
information and price quotations are 
all geared in with these standards. 

“Now it is just as important for 
the consumer to buy on the basis of 
grade as it is for the farmer to sell 
on the basis of grade. More and 
more consumers are demanding that 
the products they buy be labeled by 
Federal grade. So far, only a little 
progress has been made because not 
enough consumers have demanded 
it. In the case of canned fruits and 
vegetables, the grades are on the 
basis of A, B, and C and so on, with 
each letter standing for definite 
quality factors. 

“Grades like these have meaning 
for the consumer, while such terms 
as ‘Extra Fancy’, ‘Special’, and ‘Su- 
perb’, so widely used, actually have 
little or no meaning. Of course, 
many thoughtless consumers buy 
products with such meaningless 
names under the illusion that ‘Super- 
Superb’ may be a better product than 
one marked ‘Superb’, when, as a 
matter of fact, they may be exactly 
Thoughtless consumers 
are thus often led to buy a poor 
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the same. 


product, thinking that it is a good 
product because of the fancy name 
on the label. It isn’t that grade A 
may be superior for certain purposes 
to grade B or C. The idea is rather 
that by having a term with a specific 
meaning, a consumer is enabled to 
buy a product for what it is. Many 
a consumer, for instance, will find 
a C-grade product better suited to a 
particular purpose than an A grade. 
A consumer may prefer to buy a 
C-grade product because the price is 
enough lower to offset the smaller 
size, or to offset the inferior color or 
less desirable flavor. 

“Federal grades originally grew 
out of marketing procedure and were 
based on the distributor’s interpreta- 
tion of what the consumer wanted. 
Gradually the standards are being 
modified as studies are made of the 
qualities really most desirable from 
the consumer standpoint. 
proving the grades, of course, it is 
necessary not only to know what 
these qualities are but how to meas- 
ure them. When the grades have 
been set up, impartial Federal in- 
spectors make it possible for the con- 
sumer to know what he or she is 
buying, even if it is in a sealed can 
or an eggshell; but there is still need 
to know more specifically what quali- 
ties are represented by each grade. 


In im- 





“This work of grading and stand. 
ardization will be increasingly im- 
portant to consumers and to farmer, 
I have no doubt of that. The Feq. 
eral grades are based on an entirely 
different approach from the non. 
Federal and discredited market 
grades which were often based on 
the theory of moving the inferior 
commodity up a notch or two in the 
poor years. 
of the Federal grade is uniformity 
so far as possible over the entire 
country. In other words, we try to 
make it possible for the farmers, con- 
sumers, and dealers to speak the same 
language in Kansas City, Atlanta, 
and Chicago as in New York. 

“Tt must be recognized, however, 
that this effort to bring about uni- 
formity of standards and grades has 
difficulties when it comes to perish- 
ables—difficulties which I am sure 
will gradually be overcome. It has 
been found, for example, that house- 
wives in Boston will pay a premium 
for green asparagus, while 40 miles 
away at Worcester it is said the 
housewives are not willing to pay any 


Another characteristic 


extra money for greenness. The im- 
portant point here is that we should 
determine to what extent factor 
such as greenness are important and 
make known the facts of such re- 
searches as promptly as possible. 

“Federal grades are important in 
protecting consumers and farmers in 
their buying and selling.” 








on page 19. 


than orange juice. 


Federal) agents. 





CONSUMER QUESTION BOX 


How many of these questions can you answer correctly? Underline the 
phrase which is correct; delete the others. Correct answers are found 


|. A heavy all-wool blanket (is, is not) always warmer than a light one. 
2. Tomato juice is usually a (less, more) expensive source of Vitamin C 


3. In buying sheets, look for a (high, low, balanced) thread count. 
4. Consumers are (never, always, sometimes) justified in returning goods. 
5. Scales used by your grocer for weighing foods are checked by (city, 
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TOWARD BETTER LABOR STANDARDS 


AMILY BUDGETS are notoriously 
F cabboen, They do not expand 
easily and too often the amount al- 
lotted for clothes only covers the 
barest necessities. For a few women 
with large incomes, selecting a new 
hat or coat is an exciting indoor 
sport. For most of us, however, it 
is a nerve-wracking experience. If 
the hat we buy is a “mistake” and 
wilts in the first spring rain we are 
doomed to wear it whether we like 
itor not. But whether we are free 
spenders or must closely watch our 
pennies, consumers meet on one 
point: We want fair returns to go 
to the producers of our necessities. 

Fortunes, not only of labor but of 
farmers, are involved in the prices we 
pay for most necessities. Through- 
out recovery, the higher prices 
which consumers have been paying 
for clothes and food have made pos- 
sible bigger pay checks to the 
growers. AAA programs have been 
building up their share in consumers’ 


Many ingredients go into definitions of fair prices, but one 


essential is that the price consumers pay should provide a 
return to the people who produced the raw materials and the 
finished product, enough to keep them in the business not only 


of producing present supplies but of increasing those supplies. 


. . + Two branches of the clothing industry now tag their 


products in a bid for consumer help in working toward better 


labor standards* 


dollars. Now comes part of the 
clothing industry with a self-direct- 
ing plan to see that workers’ returns 
are safeguarded. Out of this plan 
they hope not only to get better labor 
conditions but, through equalizing 
such conditions between competitors, 
to lay the foundations for steadier 
production. Steadier production, 
in turn, helps farmers to gage their 
market, workers to hold their jobs, 
and consumers to get fair values. It 
is the necessary starting point along 
the road to plenty. 


Consumers’ Protection Label, which 
is on the majority of hats, coats, and 
suits now sold throughout the United 
States, is the garment industry’s de- 
vice for getting consumers” help in 
building a stable clothing industry 
and for giving consumers assurance 
of fair labor conditions under which 
*More shia the Consumers’ Protection 
Label is given in “A Policy Insuring Value 
to the Woman Buyer and a Livelihood 
to Apparel Makers’, Women’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor. 
Address: Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Price, 10 cents. 
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A Consumers’ Protection Label is stitched on 

every woman's or child's coat made by any 

firm complying with the labor and trade 

agreements set up under the National Coat 
and Suit Industry Recovery Board. 


garments are made. The label is a 
small oblong piece of white satin 
bearing the seal of the National Re- 
covery Board of the Coat and Suit 
Industry or of the Millinery Stabili- 
zation Commission. Usually in a 
coat or suit it is fastened to the left 
side of the article where the lining is 
joined to the facing. In a hat it is 
stitched to the lining. 

Whether you buy a coat for $15 
or for $150, a cheap hat or an expen- 
sive one, it will have a Consumers’ 
Protection Label if it was made 
by a firm which has agreed to coop- 
erate with both labor and other man- 
ufacturers on “fair and equitable 
standards of labor and commercial 
Nine-tenths of the coat 
and four- 


practice.” 
and suit manufacturers 
fifths of the millinery concerns have 
agreed to support such a program. 
If a consumer insists on buying only 
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Consumer Protection labeled coats, 
suits, and hats it means she is en- 
dorsing the cooperative efforts of an 
industry which is endeavoring to give 
her good value for her dollar without 
sacrificing the well-being of others. 
She is also indirectly encouraging the 
movement to stabilize and improve 
working conditions in other branches 
of the women’s apparel industry such 
as dresses and neckwear. 
Establishment of the 
Coat and Suit Industry Recovery 
Board in July 1935 and the Millinery 
Stabilization Commission later in the 


National 


year represent a new and fundamen- 
tal effort at self-regulation by two 
branches of an industry which is 
composed of many small and dif- 
ferent kinds of manufacturing units. 
The making of ready-to-wear clothes 
for women is the eighth largest in- 
dustry in the United States. It is 
bracketed in importance in value of 
product with steel and automobiles 
which in 1933 were, respectively, 
third and fourth place. Unlike its 
running mates, the making of wo- 
men’s clothes has not followed the 
trend of American industry which 
has tended to centralize production 
in large plants controlled by compar- 
atively few companies and corpora- 
tions. There are many manufactur- 
ers engaged in making women’s 
clothes who have their own estab- 
lishments where garments are de- 
signed, cut, and sewn. However, 
the greatest percentage of the pro- 
duction is executed by submanu- 
facturers or contractors after they 
receive their designs and orders from 
jobbers or wholesale agencies. 

In most business the wholesaler 
or jobber is the middleman between 
the factory and the 
at which the consumer buys. His 


retail store 
function is to facilitate distribution. 
In the making of women’s clothes, 
the jobber not only sells wholesale 
but he is an intrinsic part of the 
manufacturing process. 
tablishment buyers come from all 


To his es- 
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over the country. They examine hi, 
display of new styles for the coming 
season, which often have been de. 
signed on his own premises, and bar- 
gain for prices before placing their 
orders. 

Receiving orders on_ his sample 
styles the jobber in the coat and suit 
industry buys his materials and then 
asks for competitive bids from sub. 
manufacturers. The contractor who 
offers the lowest price gets the job. 
Too often in the past the contractor. 
anxious to get the work, quoted too 
low a figure. If there are no regu. 
lations on wages he must pay his 
workers, he is free to use sweatshop 
labor. The initial overhead of his 
rented room and equipment during 
the peak of the season is smaller than 
that of a manufacturer with a per- 
manent establishment employing 
around. Often 


manufacturers who have been unable 


workers the year 
to compete with the low price at 
which contractors agreed to do busi- 
ness have been forced to close shop 
or at least to give some of their work 
to sweatshop employers and to lay 
off their own men. 

In 1935 out of the 1,906 firms in 
the coat and suit industry centered 
in and around New York, 924 were 
submanufacturers employing 24,700 


A Consumers’ Protection Label in the lining 
of a woman's or child's hat is the mil- 


linery industry's way of telling the consumer 
that the hat she buys was made under sani- 
tary conditions and at standard rates of pay. 
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of an average of 45,500 workers. 
Most of these workers are employed 
only part of the year. During the 
months when production on coats is 
heaviest, three times as many hands 
are used as during the slack season. 
If wages are too low the most skill- 
ful budgeting will not help the 
worker through the period he is laid 
off. Employers as well as workers 
suffer from price-cutting wars in the 
industry. In the year of increasing 
business ended February 1935, 298 
coat and suit firms closed shop in the 
New York area and 353 new firms 
entered business. 

Spinning jenny catapulted the 
spinning of thread and yarn from 
the fireside to the factory. The in- 
vention of the sewing machine in 
1846 had as profound an effect on 
the making of clothes. Up to this 
time, with the exception of a few 
fine garments imported from Eng- 
land and France, most clothes were 
made in the home by mother and 
daughters or by a hired seamstress. 
Later in the large cities the custom 
Here 
women of means would go to inspect 
the new styles, choose their mate- 


shop came into existence. 


rials, and place their orders for a 
cloak or mantilla. 

In 1849 an enterprising business- 
man who was also the first New York 
merchant to employ women in his 
retail sales department, introduced 
sewing machines into his establish- 
ment and started to manufacture 
women’s clothing on a large scale. 
After the Civil War, with the rapid 
industrial development of the coun- 
try and the building of railroads facil- 
itating transportation, the manufac- 
turing of women’s clothing grew into 
a large business. Pioneers ever push- 
ing westward offered an eager mar- 
ket for ready-to-wear clothing. In 
the cities of the East, especially New 
York, due to the constant influx of 
immigrants, labor was cheap and 
hungry for work. Moreover, thou- 
sands of people came to America 





With consumer support, the coat and suit industry looks to its cooperative employer- 
employee agreements to lay foundations for more security for workers, a better 
market for producers, and better earnings for capital. 


with a long tradition of tailoring 
behind them and were quickly ab- 
sorbed by the needle trades. 

Making women’s clothes became 
an important industry but the meth- 
ods of production did not radically 
change from those early colonial 
sewing bees when mother and 
daughter sat together to sew a fine 
Whole families still assem- 
bled to make fine gowns but this time 
not for themselves. Their work was 
given to them by a submanufacturer 
to take home or they did it in his 
home or in a room which he rented. 
Too frequently these were tenement 
rooms badly lighted and ventilated. 
In 1893 the New York State Bureau 
of Labor reported that there were 
“probably one hundred wholesale 
cloak houses but that not over half a 
dozen provide their own factories 
and workshops.” 

The report of a State factory in- 
spector in the same year describes 


seam. 


many of these sweatshops of which 
the following home of a cloak- 
maker, is typical: “One room for 
his shop, while the other three rooms 
were supposed to be used for do- 
mestic purposes only, his family 
consisting of his wife and seven 
children. In the room adjoining the 
shop, used as a kitchen, was a red- 
hot stove, two tables, a clothesrack, 
and several piles of goods. A woman 
was making bread on a table upon 
which there was a baby’s stocking, 
scraps of cloth, several old tincans, and 
a small pile of unfinished garments.” 

Unhealthy surroundings were not 
the only handicaps to working in the 
early garment industry. At one 
time, for the privilege of working in 
the industry, they had to buy their 
own sewing machines, and needles 
and thread. Wages were exceed- 
ingly low, the hours long. Since 
1880 the State of New York has 

[Concluded on page 18] 
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Supplementary reading for consumers interested in labor con- 


ditions leads off the tenth installment of our bibliography for 


students of consumer problems. 


Reference to any publication 


does not imply an endorsement of the point of view of the 


author or publisher by the CONSUMERS' GUIDE 


CONSUMERS' INTEREST IN LABOR 
CONDITIONS 


A Poticy INsuRING VALUE TO THE 
Woman Buyer AND A LIVELIHOOD 
TO APPAREL Makers, by Bertha M. 
Nienburg, U. S. Women’s Bureau. 
Bulletin No. 146. 1936. 21 pp., il- 
lustrated. Discusses conditions in 
the coat, suit, dress, neckwear, in- 
fants’ and children’s clothing, and 

millinery industries; points out the 
~ consumer benefits which would come 
from an improvement of these con- 
ditions. Outlines the part that the 
Consumers’ Protection Label might 
play in such a program of improve- 


ment. Address: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 
10 cents. 


ConsuMERS’ APPAREL LABEL GUIDE, 
published occasionally by the Na- 
tional Label Council established to 
promote the Consumers’ Protection 
Label. The subtitle of this bulletin 
states that it is published in the in- 
terest of women’s collaboration in 
upholding wholesome factory and 
trade standards. Contains an honor 
roll of retail stores and a list of or- 
ganizations which are cooperating 
with the National Label Council. 
Address: National Label Council, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Free. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE PROGRESS, 
ACTIVITIES, AND PLANS OF THE Na- 
TIONAL CoaT AND Suit RECOVERY 
Boarp. 1936, 7 pp. Contains a 
number of news articles and editori- 
als about the activities of the Na- 
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tional Coat and Suit Recovery Board. 
Address: The National Coat and 
Suit Industry Recovery Board, 132 
West Thirty-third Street, New York, 
N.Y. eee. 


COMMERCIALIZATION OF THE HOME 
THROUGH INDUSTRIAL HoME Work, 
U. S. Women’s Bulletin 
No. 135. 1935- 49 pp., illustrated. 
“Efforts to bring about the elimina- 
tion of industrial home work have 
revealed that many people do not 


Bureau. 


distinguish leisure-time production 
within the home for family use or 
for personal sale from full-time pro- 
duction in the home for commercial 
enterprises. This bulletin has been 
prepared to acquaint the consuming 
public with the undermining effects 
of the latter type of home work upon 
family life and upon standards of 
factory working conditions, and with 
its cost to the community in health 
and in dollars and cents.” Address: 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 5 cents. 

THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF CRUSADING. 
1935, 12 pp. “The National Con- 
sumers’ League is an educational 
movement founded in May 1899, to 
awaken consumers’ interest in their 
responsibility for conditions under 
which goods are made and distrib- 
uted.” A brief history of the 
League’s work. Address: National 
Consumers’ League, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Free. 
BULLETIN, published quarterly by 
the National Consumers’ League. 
Carries information on the activities 





of the League. Address: Nationa] 
Consumers’ League, 156 Fifth Aye. 
nue, New York, N. Y. 
year. 


50 cents per 


THe Woman SHOPPER. Month\ 
publication of the League of Women 
Shoppers of New York. This or. 
ganization uses consumer pressure to 
help organized labor achieve better 
Available only 
Address: League of 


working conditions. 
to members. 
Women Shoppers, 258 Fifth Avenue. 
New York, N. Y. 


BUYING TIPS FOR GARDENERS 
Vegetable Gardens 


VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR THE How; 
AND MarkET GARDEN, by W. W, 
Tracy, Sr., and D. N. Shoemaker, 
U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1390. 1927, 
16 pp., illustrated. Simple and ex- 
plicit directions for those who want 
to save and use the seeds of garden 
vegetables on a small scale. Ad- 
dress: Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 5 cents. 

PERMANENT FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
GarpvEeNns, by W. R. Beattie, and 
C. P. Close, U. S. Bureau of Plant 
Industry. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1242. 1935, 18 pp. 
Brief instructions for the planting 
and care of the more important 
small fruits and perennial vegetables, 


illustrated, 


i. €., asparagus, rhubarb, horseradish, 
raspberries, blackberries, loganber- 
ries, dewberries, currants, gooseber- 
ries, strawberries, and grapes. A¢- 
dress: Superintendent of Document, 
Washington, D.C. 5 cents. 

Tue Crty Home Garpen, by W.R. 
Beattie, U. S. Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1044 


1930, 30 pp., illustrated. Treats of | 


the type, location, preparation, and 
general care of the city garden. 
About one-half of the pamphlet * 
devoted to a consideration of spe 
cific crops which might be raised 
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Address: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 5 cents. 
SUBSISTENCE FARM GARDENS, by 
W. R. Beattie, J. W. Roberts, and 
L. L. Harter, U. S. Bureau of Plant 
Industry; W. H. White, and D. L. 
Van Dine, U. S. Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine. Far- 
mers’ Bulletin No. 1746. 1936, 54 
pp., illustrated. Vegetable gardens 
play an important part in any sub- 
sistence-farming enterprise. Both 
general suggestions for starting such 
‘ garden and information about the 
individual crops best adapted to this 
work are given. Address: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 10 cents. 

Tue Farm GarpeN, by J. H. Beattie, 
and W. R. Beattie, U. S. Bureau of 
Plant Industry. Bulletin 
No. 1673. 1936, 68 pp., illustrated. 


Pointers on gardening on a some- 


Farmers’ 


what more extensive scale than can 
be carried on in a city garden. Con- 
siders both general methods of gar- 
dening and specific crops. Address: 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 10 cents. 

DisEASES AND INSECTS OF GARDEN 
VEGETABLES, by W. W. Gilbert, U. S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry; and C. H. 
Popenoe, U. S. Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1371. 
1934, 46 pp., illustrated. General 
methods of controlling garden pests. 
Control problems for specific vege- 
tables, i. €., asparagus, beans, beets, 
chard, cabbage, celery, cucumbers, 
muskmelons, squashes, onions, peas, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, and _ to- 
matoes. Address: Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
5 cents. 


Flower Gardens 


Growinc ANNUAL FLOWERING 
PLants, by L. C. Corbett and F. L. 
Mulford, U. S. Bureau of Plant In- 





dustry. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1171. 
1929, 62 pp., illustrated. Suggests 
methods of starting, cultivating, and 
using annual flowering plants. Plants 
for special soil conditions are listed, 
and a convenient table giving the 
principal characteristics of annual 
plants is included. Address: Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 10 cents. 


Rockeries, by Furman L. Mulford, 
U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Leaflet No. go. 1932, 8 pp., pro- 
fusely illustrated. Brief sections on 
the arrangement and selection of 
plants for rock and wall gardens. 
Address: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. 5 cents. 


HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, by Fur- 
man L. Mulford, U. S. Bureau of 
Plant Industry. Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1381. 1929, 84 pp., illustrated. 
Use of perennial flowers for garden 
borders, flower beds among shrub- 
bery, naturalized plantings, and rock 
and wall gardens. Sections on cul- 
ture, propagation, special uses, and 
an index of common names of peren- 
nials. Address: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 10 
cents. 


Miscellaneous 


GrowInc Fruit ror Home Usg, by 
H. P. Gould and George M. Darrow, 
U.S. Bureau of Plant Industry. Far- 
mers’ Bulletin No. 1001. 1925, 36pp., 
illustrated. A general treatment of 
the problems of planning, preparing, 
the soil, planting, and maintaining 
the home orchard. Advice on the 
adaptability of various species of 
fruit to different sections of the 
country. Address: Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
5 cents. 


PROPAGATION OF TREES AND SHRUBS, 
by Guy E. Yerkes, U. S. Bureau of 
Plant Industry. Farmers’ Bulletin 


No. 1567. 1932, 52 pp., illustrated. 
Propagation of trees and shrubs by 
seeds, cuttings, layers, grafting, and 
budding. Methods best adapted to 
specific kinds of trees and shrubs. 
Address: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. 5 cents. 


TRANSPLANTING TREES ANDSHRUBS, 
by Furman L. Mulford, U.S. Bureau 
of Plant Industry. 
tin No. 1591. 1929, 34 pp., illus- 
trated. Essential. “or successful 
transplanting according to this bulle- 


Farmers’ Bulle- 


tin are: A good plant, moving at the 
proper season, proper digging, well 
protected roots, an adequate hole, 
proper setting, suitable soil, correct 
planting, top pruning, and mainte- 
nance of adequate soil moisture until 
the plant is reestablished. Address: 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 5 cents. 


PLANTING AND CarE oF Lawns, by 
H. L. Westover and C. R. Enlow, 
U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. -1677. 1935, 
18 pp., illustrated. Discusses the 
preparation, seeding, and care of 
lawns. Also treats such special 
problems as establishing grass on 
slopes, grasses for special purposes, 
renovating old lawns, and methods 
of controlling pests and diseases af- 
fecting lawns. Address: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 5 cents. 


BEAUTIFYING THE FARMSTEAD, by 
Furman L. Mulford, U. S. Bureau 
of Plant Industry. Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 1087. 1929, 38 pp., illus- 
trated. Illustrations and diagrams 
in this bulletin indicate how to apply 
the elements of good design in laying 
out plans for the farm homestead. 
Suggests arrangement of _ trees, 
shrubs, and other plants to beautify 
the grounds. Address: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, 


D.C. 5 cents. 


Washington, 
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CONSUMER PROTECTION 
[Concluded from page 15] 
struggled to eliminate the sweatshop 
with its insanitary and unsafe con- 
In that same year a group 
of workers themselves organized to 
better conditions. Today the work- 
ers in the women’s apparel industry 


ditions. 


have a strong union which is the bar- 
gaining agency for employees and is 
represented on the National Coat 
and Suit Industry Recovery Board. 
Delegates representing the manufac- 
turer, the jobucr and the contractors’ 
board 
which discusses and regulates wages, 
hours, and trade practices. The 
National Recovery Administration 


interests, are also on_ this 


helped to coordinate the activities of 
employers and employees in the in- 
dustry. After the NRA was declared 
unconstitutional voluntary organiza- 
tions formed to work out their 
mutual problems. 

Establishment of the board meant 
bringing together 2,200 members of 
an industry and representatives of 
20,000 women and over 30,000 men 
employees in a cooperative effort to 
eliminate unfair trade practices and 
to better labor conditions in the coat 
and suit industry. The forming of 
the Millinery Stabilization Commis- 
sion meant the bringing together of 
over 1,100 firms and representatives 
of over 25,000 employees in the mil- 
linery industry. 

Knotty problems such as the rela- 
tionship between jobber and con- 


tractor are regulated by these indus-: 


try boards. Hours, wages, and other 
standards of working conditions to 
enable employers to stay in business 
and workers to earn a living wage are 
agreed upon. These two branches 
of the women’s apparel industry tell 
the consumer of their achievement 
by sewing into her coat or hat the 
Consumers’ Protection Label. 

If this label could talk it would 
undoubtedly say to the wearer: “In 
spite of your capriciousness, your 
love of variety, I am endeavoring to 


give you as good a value for your dol- 
lar as a man gets when he buys a 
suit.” The standardization of men’s 
clothes makes it simpler to gage the 
yearly demand and to produce them 
economically and efficiently, thus 
cutting the cost to the consumer. A 
woman’s prerogative to change her 
mind has a great deal to do with the 
hazards involved for those engaged in 
making her clothes. Experts say that 
women insist on a great variety of 
styles each season to choose from and 
that they can not safely predict what 
style dress, coat, or hat will be the 
season’s best seller. 

When Paris and New York de- 
signers say long sweeping skirts will 
be chic for street wear, jobbers dis- 
play them in their 
but manufacturers do not produce 
swirling dresses in quantity until re- 


showrooms, 


tail stores have shown the advanced 
styles and sent word, via orders to 
jobbers and manufacturers, on the 
popular choice. 

Constant seasonal changes in style 
are deeply felt by the worker. The 
demand in the fall for tailored felt 
hats that almost half the 
workers who were busy in the early 


means 


spring trimming and sewing straw 


CONSUMERS’ Guip¢ 
hats are laid off. Today the mini- 
mum scale of wages which is set up 
for each craft in the millinery trade 
by the Millinery Stabilization Com. 
mission endeavors to make up to 
some extent for the irregularity of 
employment. 

Whether the Consumers’ Protec. 
tion Label will be adopted by the 
dress, neckwear, and other branches 
of the women’s apparel industry de. 
pends on the women consumers 

Demand 
for Consumers’ Protection Labe| 
goods will undoubtedly stimulate 


throughout the country. 


mutual employee-employer agree. 
ments in other branches of needle- 
work trade. Furthermore, if wo- 
men buy only hats, suits, and coats 
which have this guarantee that they 
were made under favorable working 
conditions, the recalcitrant one-tenth 
of the coat industry and the one- 
fifth of the millinery industry may 
find it to their advantage to sign up. 
clubs throughout the 
country who believe that consumer 
purchasing power should - stand 
firmly behind better standards and 
stabilized industry are publicizing 
the label and the cooperative agree- 
ment in back of it. 


Women’s 


WHEN FLOOD WATERS GO DOWN 
[Concluded from page !1] 


A pickle manufacturer, on the 
other hand, was not allowed to keep 
his stock of pickles, which had been 
in open tanks. The pickles, con- 
tended the distressed manufacturer, 
were in salt brine, heavy enough to 
prevent any contamination or adul- 
teration. But Food and Drug in- 
spectors were obdurate in their in- 
sistence that they be destroyed. 

It was hard for Food and Drug 
men to order the wholesale destruc- 
tion of stocks which appeared only 
slightly damaged. But they knew 
that polluted floodwaters had con- 
taminated them with filth and that 
they were potentially dangerous. 


The Ohio and Mississippi floods 
are now over. The clean-up job 
progressing rapidly. Life is becom- 
ing normal in flood cities, except for 
hundreds of workers, business men, 
merchants, and farmers who lost 
everything. Thousands of refugees 
are still living in Red Cross refugee 
camps, waiting for their homes to 
be rebuilt or repaired. But there 
has been no outbreak of disease. 
Thirty hard-working Food and Drug 
Administration men helped to pre- 
vent that disaster by accepting the 
heavy responsibility of guarding 
food and drug supplies along the 
1,000-mile flood front danger zone. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 
FOR THIS ISSUE 3 


water to protein in meat? 


damental solution of consum- 
ers' problems? 

. What challenge does he put to 
organized consumers? 

|. What is the normal proportion of | 8. What Federal agency has power 

to condemn flood-damaged 


can benefit from steady pro- 
duction? How? 

14. How are these clothing trades 
trying to get steady produc- 
tion? 

15. Bearing in mind the formula sug- 


2. How did New York City's Board foods? gested by Secretary Wallace, 
of Health attack the abuse of 9% Why are such foods destroyed? what additional objectives 
the practice of pumping solu- 10. Are there any advantages to con- should the clothing industry 


tions of salt into meat? 
3. To what two Federal agencies 


can cases of misbranding of ucts? Are there any disad- 
fresh fruits and vegetables, vantages? | ANSWERS 
shipped in interstate com- 11. What branches of the clothing 


merce, be reported? 

4. How can lower prices in them- 
selves injure consumers? 

5. How can higher prices by them- 
selves injure producers? 


sumers in the A-B-C type of 
grade labeling on food prod- 


industry use the "Consumers' 

Protection Label"? What per- 

centages of manufacturers in 

each are cooperating in the use 

of this label? 

6. What formula does Secretary 12. What does this label mean? 
Wallace suggest for the fun- 13. What different economic groups 


have in order to meet consumer 
objectives? 





to the Consumer Question Box, 


page 12 
I. Is not. 
2. Less. 
3. High. 
4. Sometimes. 
5. City. 














Our Point of View 


The CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is the end and purpose of production 


To that end the ConsuMErS’ GuIDE empha- 
sizes the consumer’s right to full and correct in- 
formation on prices, quality of commodities, and 
on costs and efficiency of distribution. It aims 
to aid consumers in making wise and economical 
purchases by reporting changes in prices and 
costs of food and farm commodities. It relates 
these changes to developments in the agricul- 
tural and general programs of national recovery. 
It reports on cooperative efforts which are being 
made by individuals and groups of consumers 


to obtain the greatest possible value for their 
expenditures. 


The producer of raw materials—the farmer— 
is dependent upon the consuming power of the 
people. Likewise, the consumer depends upon 
the sustained producing power of agriculture. 
The common interests of consumers and of ag- 
riculture far outweigh diversity of interests. 

While the Consumers’ GumwE makes public 
official data of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Labor, and Commerce, the point of view ex- 
pressed in its pages does not necessarily reflect 
official policy but is a presentation of govern- 
mental and nongovernmental measures looking 
toward the advancement of consumers’ interests. 
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DON’T FORGET 


to fill out and return the post-card blank we have 
mailed you if you wish your name retained on our 
mailing lists. These lists are being revised now. 
We must drop from them the names of all sub- 
scribers who fail to notify us of their desire to have 
their names retained. If you wish your subscription 
continued, you must return the filled-out blank 


within 30 days of the date you received it. 
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Producer Goals and Consumer Goals 
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"Grades Like These Have Meaning" 
Consumer Question Box 
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